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ligation of contracts. The breach of contract by the banks is alleged as 
a sufficient apology for the breach of contract by individuals, and is 
generally received as a sufficient justification. The broken promise 
of a bank is offered, and received as the only alternative on all con- 
tracts falling due. The grossest injustice is thus inflicted, which has 
no palliation but its universality. A. submits to receive a depreciated 
currency, because he can practise the same injustice upon B. The 
rights of creditors are sacrified to the convenience of debtors." — pp. 
19, 20. 

The palpable errors, that continued suspension is a relief 
instead of an aggravation of the embarrassments of the country, 
and that there is any remedy for an inflated currency but con- 
traction, are here justly presented. 

" The question now arises, what is to be done ? How is the cur- 
rency to be restored ? The answer is simple and easy. Abandon 
your false theories. Philadelphia and New York have stood in oppo- 
sition, as the representatives of antagonist opinions. New York and 
the North have gone for immediate resumption, with a present sacri- 
fice, and a bank currency convertible into coin on demand. This 
portion of the country finds no difficulty in its present position. It 
enjoys a sound currency, and no scarcity of it. There is no want of 
confidence where it ought to exist. Its internal trade is in a healthy 
and natural state. All is well. 

" On the other hand, with Philadelphia, the South and West have 
gone for indefinite suspension ; they have preferred present ease with 
an inconvertible paper currency. The inevitable results of a depre- 
ciated currency have followed. The destruction of all general credit, 
— the disgrace of broken faith, — universal distrust. The remedy 
lies in retracing their steps. Let the solvent banks of Philadelphia, 
decide at once to receive nothing which is not equivalent to gold and 
silver ; to have nothing to do with certificates of deposite or any other 
moonshine ; to reduce their liabilities steadily and manfully, until they 
become as scarce and as valuable as coin. Under this course resump- 
tion will come of itself within sixty days." — pp. 25, 26. 



10. — Chronicles of the Pilgrim Fathers of the Colony of Ply- 
mouth, from 1602 to 1625. Now first collected from Ori- 
ginal Records and Contemporaneous Printed Documents, 
and illustrated with Notes. By Alexander Young. 
Boston : Charles C. Little and James Brown. 8vo. 
pp. xvi., 488. 

The New England race were already rich in means of infor- 
mation concerning their primitive history, through Mr. Savage's 
admirable notes upon " Winthrop's Journal," illustrating the 
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beginning of the Massachusetts Colony, and Judge Davis's 
edition of " Morton's Memorial," relating to the settlement at 
Plymouth. Mr. Young's elegant volume now before us makes 
another highly important contribution to the knowledge of that 
interesting period. It retraces events to an earlier date than 
the " Memorial," and to the very origin of things ; comprising, 
in a series of documents, illustrated with learned notes, and 
some of them now first printed, " an authentic history of the 
Pilgrim Fathers who planted the Colony of Plymouth, from 
their origin in John Robinson's congregation in 1602, to his 
death in 1625, written by themselves." 

It has been all along known that William Bradford, second 
Governor of Plymouth, composed a history of the Plymouth 
settlement, covering the period between the years 1602 and 
1647. It was used by Morton in compiling his " Memorial," 
and by later historians down to the time of Prince. The manu- 
script, being deposited with Prince's library in the tower of the 
Old South Church in Boston, disappeared, while that church 
was occupied by British troops in the years 1775 and 1776, and 
has since been considered as lost, to the great and reasonable 
grief of the antiquaries. A few years ago, Mr. Young observ- 
ed, in the records of the First Church at Plymouth, a narra- 
tive in the handwriting of Morton, author of the " Memorial," 
which, on comparing it with the extracts avowedly made from 
Bradford's " History " in the works of Hutchinson and Prince, 
he perceived to be no other than the lost history itself; " a 
fact," he adds, " put beyond all doubt by a marginal note of 
Morton at the beginning of it, in which he says, ' This was 
originally penned by Mr. William Bradford, Governor of New 
Plymouth.' " With this history, or rather the recovered portion 
of it, which comes down no further than to November 1620, 
Mr. Young very properly begins his volume, of which it occu- 
pies more than a hundred pages. When he denominates it 
" Bradford's History," he, of course, intends to have it under- 
stood to be substantially a large fragment of that work, though 
with occasional alterations and interpolations of Morton, the 
transcriber.* It contains "a detailed history of the rise of 
the Pilgrims in the north of England, their persecutions there, 
their difficult and perilous escape into Holland, their res- 
idence in that hospitable land for twelve years, the causes 
which led to their emigration, and the means which they adopt- 
ed to transport themselves to America." It is rightly charac- 
terized by the editor as taking "precedence of every thing else 
relating to the Pilgrims, in time, authority, and interest." 

* Such, for instance, as the reader observes on pages 14, 17, 62, and 78. 
VOL. LJII. NO. 112. 34 
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The second tract in the present collection is that which has 
been hitherto known under the name of " Mourt's Relation," 
from the circumstance that the Preface to the first edition, pub- 
lished in London, in 1622, was signed " G. Mourt." Who this 
Mourtwas, has always been a question. There was no person 
of that name among the early planters. Mr. Young holds, with 
great probability, that Mourt was either a misprint, or a nom de 
guerre, for Morton, and understands the first editor to have 
been George Morton, — father of Nathaniel, the author of the 
" Memorial," — who married a sister of Governor Bradford, 
and came over to Plymouth in July, 1623. Mourt, whoever 
he was, speaks, in his Preface written in 1622, of the interest 
which he had taken in the Colony, and of his purpose soon to 
join it. The " Relation," which he does not publish as his 
own, but as what has " come to his hand from known and faith- 
ful friends," Mr. Young understands to have been the work of 
Governors Bradford and Winslow, — principally the former, — 
and by them transmitted to Morton. It consists of " a minute 
diary of events from the arrival of the Mayfloieer, at Cape Cod, 
November 9, 1620, to the return of the Fortune, December 11, 
1621," thus constituting, when appended to the " History" of 
Governor Bradford, a continuous narrative down to the latter 
date. An abridgment of the "Relation," inserted by Purchas 
in the fourth volume of his " Pilgrims," was reprinted forty 
years ago, in the eighth volume of the " Collections of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society " ; and twenty years after, the 
omitted portions were supplied, in the nineteenth volume of 
the same valuable series, from a manuscript copy, obtained 
from Philadelphia, of Mourt's original edition. But the parts, 
thus disjointed, were a very imperfect substitute for the con- 
nected whole, which now, with the further advantage of several 
important restorations and corrections, is supplied by Mr. 
Young. The " Relation" occupies in the present edition about 
a hundred and fifty pages. 

Next follows a " Discourse on the Sin and Danger of Self- 
Love," delivered by Roger Cushman, at Plymouth, in Novem- 
ber, 1621, and printed at London in the following year. It is 
curious as the work of a man, who, with Carver, the first gov- 
ernor, had had the principal agency abroad in the measures 
which led to'the establishment of the Colony ; as being a speci- 
men of the most approved manner of address on the part of 
a leader of that sect and time ; and as containing statements 
and allusions of historical interest. 

Edward Winslow's " Good News from New England," 
which brings down the history from the date at the close of 
" Mourt's Relation," to September 10, 1623, is the next docu- 
ment in this collection. It was first published at London, in 
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1624, and was reprinted by Purchas, and by the " Massachu- 
setts Historical Society," in the same fragmentary manner as 
the former work. It is now given by Mr. Young entire, from 
a copy of the original London edition in the Library of Har- 
vard College. It occupies another hundred pages, and is fol- 
lowed by a " Brief Narration," in thirty pages, of the " True 
Grounds or Cause of the First Planting of New England." 
This originally constituted an appendix to Winslow's work, 
published at London, in 1646, entitled " Hypocrisy Un- 
masked," of which there is no copy in this country. Mr. 
Young prints from a manuscript copy made by a friend in the 
British Museum. The tract well deserves the pains which 
have been bestowed upon its acquisition. There is no part of 
the volume which will be read with greater pleasure. 

Next follows a composition by Governor Bradford, in the 
form of a dialogue, being ' ' the Sum of a Conference between 
some Young Men born in New England and sundry Ancient 
Men that came out of Holland and Old England." The spirit 
of this little work is delightful, and it contains rich notices of 
individuals and incidents of the time. It is now first printed, 
from the records of the Old Plymouth Church, into which it 
was copied by Secretary Morton. A portion of the autograph 
is in the Cabinet of the " Massachusetts Historical Society." 

Next follows a short " Memoir of Elder Brewster," by Gov- 
ernor Bradford, which originally constituted part of Bradford's 
"History," and, like the other recovered portion of that work, 
was found in Morton's handwriting in the Plymouth Church 
records. The volume closes with, a few " Letters of John Rob- 
inson, and of the Pilgrims at Leyden and Plymouth, procured' 
from the records of the Plymouth Church, and from Governor 
Bradford's Letter-Book." 

Mr. Young's method of arranging and numbering materials 
from such various sources, under the heads of successive chap- 
ters of one book, is liable to objection, notwithstanding it gives 
to the collection a factitious unity which is agreeable to the 
reader. Here and there his text presents 1 a conjectural emen- 
dation, which does not strike us favorably ; his copious notes 
are not altogether free from redundant matter ; and undoubt- 
edly, on matters of antiquarian inquiry, he has occasionally 
urged opinions which are open to dispute. But he has entitled 
himself to grateful commendation by his faithful and able exe- 
cution of a work as useful as laborious. He has brought to 
it abundant preparation of the appropriate learning, and be- 
stowed pains upon it such as nothing but a hearty love of the 
subject could have prompted. Among the tasteful embellish- 
ments of the volume, is a capital engraving from the original 
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picture of Governor Winslow, then in his fifty-seventh year, 
painted in London, in 1651 ; the only portrait now extant of 
any one of the Pilgrims. The volume cannot fail to be re- 
ceived with welcome, as an exceedingly praiseworthy and im- 
portant addition to the historical library of America. 



11. — The Works ofLonv Bolingbroke ; with a Life prepared 
expressly for this Edition, containing Additional Informa- 
tion relative to his Personal and Public Character, se- 
lected from the best Authorities. In Four Volumes. 
Philadelphia: Carey & Hart. 1841. 8vo. 

An American edition of Lord Bolingbroke 's writings, in four 
substantial and richly executed volumes, is an undertaking 
which merits all encouragement and support. For those who 
wish to store their libraries with the elegant volumes, that the 
press is now sending forth in such profusion, it is gratifying to 
find the writings of a standard English author, whose entire 
works it was formerly difficult, if not impossible, to procure, 
now placed within their reach at a very moderate cost. The 
numerous public collections of books which are springing up in 
every part of the country, in connexion with colleges and other 
institutions of learning, poorly provided and with slender means, 
at present, yet supplying a basis for rich aggregations of litera- 
ry materials in future, receive invaluable assistance from such 
bold attempts of the booksellers. There was some danger, that 
the reading of our countrymen, except of the few much favored 
by fortune, would be confined to the productions, ephemeral in 
great part, of writers of the present day, since the facilities for 
obtaining old authors and old editions, which abound in Europe, 
hardly exist at all on this side of the ocean. This risk will be 
obviated, if the taste and appetite of the buyers of books prove 
to be so far matured, as to recompense publishers for issuing 
cheap but correct editions of the time-hallowed contributions 
to English literature. 

There are some reasons why we could wish, that Bolingbroke 
had not been one of the first authors selected for an undertak- 
ing of this character. His philosophy, if it can be called such, 
is not at all to our taste, and the political controversies, which 
gave occasion for the bulk of his writings, require, in order to 
be fully understood, a minute acquaintance with the characters 
and incidents of Queen Anne's reign. But the great merits of 
his style must secure to his works a lasting enjoyment of the 
high place which they at once attained among the classics of 



